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of extending the franchise or of consulting anybody but
themselves. On the other hand, an idea is an idea, and
what is true for a narrow definition may be true for a
broad one. When the Puritans killed absolutism and
made it clear once and for all that the basis of govern-
ment was the consent of the governed, they established
a truth of almost infinite applicability. It is true that
the British people as a whole did not seize that truth
and use it as a weapon to gain a genuine democracy;
but, when the time came, the point was there, ready
established by the long and arduous efforts of the
Puritans. The victory over absolutism was not immedi-
ately exploited ; but it did mean that the issue was
settled as between Crown and People, so that there was
no need to tread the wearisome battle-field again.
As we saw in the last chapter, the problem of the
sixteenth century had been the problem of restoring
order. The Wars of the Roses had been to the ordinary
merchant or the ordinary farmer an unqualified nuisance,
and these ordinary men began to realize that law of
some sort is the first essential of human welfare. The
Tudors gave them law and gave them peace : doubt-
less, a modern medievalist, like Mr. G, K. Chesterton,
would echo Tacitus' epigram, ' They make a desert
and they call it peace/ But it is not our task to
discuss the social fruits of Tudorism. We have to
recognize that Tudorism was a form of Caesarism, and
that Caesarism depends, first and last and all the time,
on the existence of a real Caesar. In his absence,
Caesarism has all the seeds of unbounded corruption.
Just in the same way the Tudor ideal contained the
seeds of a disastrous despotism. It needed only the
vanity and gaucherie of the Stuarts to bring those seeds
to a fatal fruition.
The   struggle   was   not   fought   out   on   the   right